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"The Prodigal's Prayer" 

The text is in the seventh chapter of the gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew, the seventh verse, 
— *' ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." 

Do Christians possess a magical 
charm or talisman? Alladin of the 
Arabian Knights could rub a ring or a 
lamp and food, treasures, palaces were 
his. Every want was satisfied. Life 
is universally the creation of wants 
and then the attempt to satisfy them. 
Did Christ promise a panacea for all 
these longings ? 

That marvellous sermon on the 
mount is packed full of principles ac- 
cording to which we should order our 
lives. It is full of suggestions by 
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which we can make living easier and 
better for ourselves and for others. 
Then we have a great secret of suc- 
cess here in the words of the text? 
Can we simply ash, and thus possess 
happiness ? Can we simply seek, and 
thus get wealth? Can we simply 
knock, and thus have opened to us an 
abiding place of peace ? Does Christ 
promise this ? 

Of course you will remember that 
these words according to St. Mark 
were uttered by Jesus after He had 
taught the disciples the Lord's prayer. 
So they bear on the question of prayer, 
but cannot mean that all the disciples' 
wishes without distinction, even those 
which are unwarranted and pernicious, 
shall be fulfilled. Jesus has only de- 
clared that the asking and the seeking 
shall receive an answer. But whether 
it will be precisely what was sought 
for is another question. Indeed some- 
thing entirely different from that de- 
sired may be the petitioner's portion. 
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" The ProdigaPs Prayer " 

"What man is there of you, whom 
if his son ask bread, will he give him 
a stone?" (Matt. vii. 9.) Surely a 
father would not be so heartless as in 
mockery to give his hungry son a 
stone! Yet a son does not always get 
what he asks. Nor do men in general 
get what they seek. Nor do Chris- 
tians for their knocking have doors 
opened through their difficulties. Yet 
why should not these sincere desires 
be granted? For "if ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask 
Him?" (Matt. vii. II.) 

A desire may seem simple and safe 
enough to grant according to human 
wisdom. But as Jesus only gives as- 
surance that the heavenly Father will 
give good things to them that ask, 
there is involved something more last- 
ing than the present satisfaction. 

What that something is which may 
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"The ProdigaPs Prayer" 

transform good gifts into evil or evil 
into good ones, is worth discovering. 

There is a well-known Bible-story 
of a father who was most liberal in 
gifts to his two sons. The experi- 
ences of each of these characters give 
some insight into the value and into 
the meaning of gratified wishes. 

"A certain man had two sons: and 
the younger of them said to his father, 
Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided 
^ unto them his living." (Luke xv. ii, 
\j2.) The younger son prays his 
rither to grant a certain favor. Nay, 
heSdoes not simply make a request, 
but^'^he rather demands of his father 
that to him be given what he had a 
possible right to claim. What he 
seeks is possession of property which 
by inheritance would be left to him. 

Was this young man asking prop- 
erly? From the narrative we gain a 
hint of the home life of this young fel- 
low. A father and two sons are 
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"The Prodigal's Prayer" 

evidently living together in circum- 
stances of comfort and affluence. The 
father is a respected and just man, 
with great pride in and love for his 
sons. The elder son is apparently a 
practical, conservative man of affairs 
relieving his ageing father from the 
worry and management of his numer- 
ous interests. The younger son has 
probably just come of age, is full of 
the impetuosity of youth, loves his 
father in an unconscious way, but 
finds his brother of a too cold and un- 
companionable disposition, so that 
perhaps a little estrangement has 
grown up between the brothers. 

The younger feels that he is being 
ignored in the management of the 
estate. "If I had only a little more 
say, a bigger part of the farm would 
have been sowed in grain the past 
season and so great profit been made 
by selling at the high prices now pre- 
vailing. But no! my elder brother 
was too conservative, altogether too 
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slow. If he had only listened to me 
he would have found out that all the 
family brains had not come to the first- 
born. I will just show my brother 
and father that they had not half 
realized what a clever fellow I am. Til 
make my mark!" 

The father gratifies this personal, 
free, willful choice of his son, and 
" divided unto them his living." We 
shall not criticise the father. Some 
would criticise the son's motive in 
seeking possession of the wealth and 
say that he wanted it with the sole 
desire of escaping from the order and 
discipline of his home to waste his 
substance in riotous living. But let 
us not blind ourselves in beginning 
the story of his career by being prej- 
udiced against him. 

The younger son was like many an- 
other young man, who has demanded 
his portion because he has felt that he 
must start out and make his own way 
in the world. Can we not imagine 
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"The ProdigaPs Prayer" 

how in the first few days of his new 
possession the younger son went out 
especially early every morning to see 
that his flock of sheep and little drove 
of cattle were rightly cared for. And 
then one day in what high spirits he 
came in saying, " Father, 1 had a great 
bit of news to-day and have taken ad- 
vantage of it. I heard, from one who 
knows, that the merchants of Tyre 
cannot get enough wool for cloth to 
fill their order for the troops of Mace- 
donia. We'll be able to get almost 
any price we ask for our spring shear- 
ing. And so before the news got out, 
I made a good trade with our neigh- 
bor Laban, and Tve got sheep for all 
my cattle I " 

"A fine bargain you've made," 
probably sniffed the elder brother, 
"for I believe Laban's flock is tainted 
with mange." 

"Don't worry," said the father, 
"this may turn out well as I have 
known such to do before. But, my 
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"The ProdigaPs Prayer" 

boy, I am afraid you were a little fool- 
ish to trade off all your cattle." 

Looking after his big flock of sheep 
at length became rather monotonous. 
And why wouldn't his father and 
brother let him have the liberty and 
enjoyment of planting his fields and 
managing his own affairs just as he 
pleased ! He was confident he could 
succeed well enough by himself. 

Well, it was after not many days, 
after the crops had been put in, and 
the work was a little slack awaiting 
the time for cultivation, that the 
younger brother having busied his 
mind with little plans, said, "Father, 
there isn't much to see to here now. 
You know I am anxious about my 
wool venture, and I've been thinking 
that if I only went to Tyre I could 
watch the market and sell to better 
advantage than by staying away off 
here." So he collected his valuables, 
realized some money on whatever he 
could, and having gathered all to- 
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gether, took his journey into a far 
country. 

Nothing develops a young man so 
much as getting away from home. 
Take from him the thoughtful care of 
loving parents and make him rely upon 
himself. Deprive him of that de- 
pendent yielding to the continual com- 
fort with which fond hearts would 
enfold him. Force him to think for 
himself, provide for himself, struggle 
in competition with other men and 
you make that home-leaving son a 
man. Or, perhaps you un-make him, 
if there is in his character that some- 
thing which can turn good gifts into 
evil. How many a father's blessing 
has followed his son to the great city 
where he was to make his mark. But 
there, how black has been the mark 
which the devil has helped him make 
— if that young man has set up as his 
ideal the serving of self, which is the 
bond of partnership with Satan. 

In the parable Christ states the man- 
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ner of the younger son's living in brief 
and simple terms, — " there wasted his 
substance with riotous living." We 
might almost imagine that the com- 
passionate Jesus in the telling of this 
story shrank from branding the erring 
one with crime worse than mere im- 
provident living. The stinging words 
imputed to the elder brother bring out 
the enormity of the sin in the fullness 
of its shame, — "hath devoured thy 
living with harlots." 

Shall we consider the fall of the 
younger son to have come about as 
rapidly as the transition of the thought 
in the single sentence setting it forth ? 
While the downward path ending in 
destruction is as sure and finally a 
swift one, yet the beginning is an al- 
most imperceptible descent. So let us 
imagine this was the case with this 
younger son in the city of Tyre. 

The sale of the wool had been 
profitably managed. He had the 
money. He might now return home. 
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"The Prodigal's Prayer" 

But, why do so just yet ? He is hav- 
ing a good time; he is enjoying in- 
dependence, freedom from the con- 
trol and restraint of home. His father 
and brother could manage affairs with- 
out him a little longer. He might even 
have the chance of making some 
money by staying at Tyre and taking 
advantage of the offer of a merchant 
to take him into a venture about to be 
made. 

"It is so cool and delightful down 
by the sea, while at home the season 
is undoubtedly growing hot and dis- 
tressing. There are such pleasant re- 
sorts at the seaside, and such jolly 
companions there too. I may not 
have another chance soon to be in 
Tyre, so I might as well enjoy myself 
now I" Thus his home-going was 
put off and put off. His venture with 
the merchant furnished an excuse for 
this. Indeed, he had gotten into so 
many things that he sent word to his 
father to dispose of what property of 
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his was still left, and to send on the 
proceeds, which he knew he could 
use to good advantage in Tyre. 

What a tale the messenger had to 
tell the eager listeners in that little 
town upon his return from delivering 
the money to the younger son. " He 
was arrayed in purple and fine linen. 
He is living like a prince. Surely he 
is prospering!" 

Apparently this was the case with 
the younger son. When first he came 
to Tyre he had lived quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, by himself. But that grew 
tiresome and lonely. It made him 
homesick to go about unrecognized 
amid the crowds, and uncheered 
by companionship upon his return. 
Every one was too much engrossed in 
their own affairs to give the stranger a 
thought. So he began to yearn for 
that genial, hearty good-fellowship, 
which he had with friends at home 
and which was a part of his nature. 

Did he find a kindly refuge in the 
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synagogue or in the temples, where as 
a stranger he was passed by with a 
mere glance? He found more of a 
welcome with his business acquaint- 
ances. And it was through one of 
these that he found a cordial reception 
among a little jovial circle of kindred 
spirits. The presence of a newcomer 
modified their talk, somewhat toned 
down their jests. Yet even then the 
younger son felt slightly embarrassed 
at what he chided himself with as 
boorishness, "since of course he had 
not the wider knowledge of life as 
these city fellows had. " But he found 
his opinions were given a certain 
deference, his jokes boisterously ap- 
preciated, his ambitions and plans 
listened to with some seriousness. 

So little by little he became amalga- 
mated with this coterie where goes on 
the happy, free, careless consideration 
of one another's joys and sorrows, 
hopes and loves. With his impetuous 
good-fellowship, with his openly frank 
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nature, with his ready generosity, the 
younger son soon came to the flattering 
position of being considered indispen- 
sable to that little group when they 
were to be off for a good time. And 
they nicknamed him "The Prodigal/' 

Having a good time is undoubtedly 
often wrongly judged to consist in 
getting well filled with " good " wine. 
All trouble's drowned, all pleasure's 
afloat in a beliquored brain. But re- 
turning consciousness serves as a 
wrecking company and grim reality 
again grins at you. Water was per- 
haps not such a safe and popular 
drink in the days of the Prodigal as 
now. Wine was probably then as it 
is now used mistakenly as a sign of 
social prestige or affluence. 

Money made by the Prodigal's first 
fortunate venture went into other more 
questionable ones and into the setting 
up of that establishment which daz- 
zled the eyes of the country messenger. 
This place became the rendezvous of 
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the Prodigal's first genial companions 
and of others whom he later attracted 
himself. These were not such friends 
as he should have had. They were 
not the true, lifelong friends of his 
old home. They were the transient, 
flattering self-seekers of a parasitic 
class, ready to live where a living 
could be more easily grasped. 

When reckless extravagance and 
successful business ventures began to 
cast a warning shadow across the 
Prodigal's table and upon his face; 
when curtailed hospitality led the 
former cronies to declare "the latest 
J cook is vile," "the velvet carpets are 
badly worn," "things are becoming 
horribly in need of refurnishijig," and 
"Circe is not dressing as she used to 
and her jewels are disappearing;" 
when a little loan was less leniently 
forgotten by the Prodigal and the 
golden glint disappeared from among 
his coins; then it was that former 
friendly grasps loosened. He was not 
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as indispensable as he used to be at 
certain gatherings. Why, it was even 
said that Perseus had passed him with- 
out deigning to make him a saluta- 
tion. 

Thus did the Prodigal undoubtedly 
realize what certain kinds of friend- 
ship really are. He would have agreed 
with an early Roman philosopher who 
^ under similar experiences of life as 
lived amid the ancient civilization 
wrote sharply of such friendship as 
he had seen. Said he, — " For univer- 
sally, be not deceived, every animal is 
attached to nothing so much as to its 
own interests. Whatever then ap- 
pears to be an impediment to this 
interest, whether this be a brother, or 
a child, or beloved, or lover, it hates, 
spurns, curses; for it is its nature to 
love nothing so much as its own in- 
terests; this is father and brother, and 
kinsman, and God. — But you may 
say, Such a one treated me with re- 
gard so long; and did he not love me ? 
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How do you know, slave, if he did 
not regard you in the same way he 
wipes his shoes with a sponge, or as 
he takes care of his beast ? How do 
you know, when you have ceased to 
be useful as a vessel, he will not throw 
you away like a broken platter?" 
(Epictetus' Discourses.) 

The Prodigal was broken in fortune, 
in friendship, probably in health. A 
famine was on in the land. ' ' He began 
to be in want." Yes literally " he be- 
gan to be behind," and unpaid bills 
were harder and harder to settle. 
Business was depressed and failure 
ahead. The future faced him like a 
fiendish foe. He had wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 

The Prodigal had drunk the cup of 
pleasure to the dregs. What was it 
all to him now? Nothing! and less 
than nothing, "Vanity of vanities, 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity." 
(Eccl. i. 2.) The dream at an 
end. Everything vanished. Repu- 
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tation gone I Honor gone!! Virtue 
gone!!! Nothing left but his worth- 
less self. And why let it longer mock 
him ? Why not with a few drops of 
poison and one short, sharp spasm 
shake off all worldly woe, as had 
Circe done when he cast her off. Or, 
why not with the few coins left, once 
more with wine woo forgetfulness, 
and before waking to want, with his 
dagger, like the false and ill-fated 
friend Perseus, let wine and life es- 
cape together ? 

Ah no ! his hand is stayed. Not by 
an angel as with Abraham's descend- 
ing, daggered hand. But the feeble 
voice of a reviving conscience fright- 
ens him from the deed. Fear lays 
hold upon him ; fear of an angry and 
outraged God. Dare he face that God 
with his useless, polluted, sinful rec- 
ord? No! For the Proverbs say, 
"The way of the wicked is an abom- 
ination unto the Lord." (xv. 9.) 

So he must put off that dread ordeal 
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of God's condemnation. Nor would 
he let his former companions have the 
chance to jest at his untimely end. He 
would not add to his record this final 
shame and cause his father deeper 
sorrow. 

Alas! his poor father! The Prodigal 
could not bear to face him after the 
heartless conduct which had made 
him unworthy a father's love. He 
would not turn toward home now. 
He would go elsewhere that he might 
be blotted out of the father's existence 
and memory. Yet the Prodigal must 
live, and live he could not in the city. 
He has no skill which would be in 
demand even if labor were not then a 
drug on the market. So using his last 
coin, he turns to his old occupation 
and gets away to join himself to a 
farmer. 

His life in Tyre had sadly changed 

the Prodigal. He is not fit for the 

work he used to do on his father's 

farm. Half-sick, weak, with bloated 
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face and repulsive appearance, he 
found it hard to persuade the farmer 
to give him even such a menial and 
degraded position as that of swine- 
herd. 

Day by day he sat in the field 
watching the swine. Day after day 
he heard no voice but that of his con- 
science no longer stifled by the laugh- 
ing voices of companions or by seduc- 
tive sound of flattery. Night after 
night did visions of his gay life haunt 
him. Night and again would he take 
his meagre pay to the public house. 
For it was hard to quench that old 
thirst and it was easy to sink into a 
stupefaction blotting out all memory 
and all conscience. 

The Prodigal was fast falling lower 

than the hogs he tended, "and he 

would fain have filled his belly with 

the husks that the swine did eat, and 

no man gave unto him." (Luke xv. 

1 6.) Surely he was foully treated. 

No man gave unto him! and why 
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should they give to him, a rag- 
ged, bloated, despondent swineherd ? 
Would he not but change the helping 
gift for a damning drink ? Might he 
not then in blinded frenzy like a sense- 
less boar turn and rend the hand which 
had cast the pearls of charity before 
him ? 

• "No man gave unto him," yet that 
evident unkindness was a blessing to 
him. For the extreme pressure of 
want finally showed the Prodigal the 
contrast between the country and cir- 
cumstances to which his sin had 
brought him and that plenty and 
peace which he had known at home. 
He sees that he is in want and suffer- 
ing not through providential circum- 
stances, but through his own mis- 
doing. He realizes that the motive of 
his whole life has been unconsciously 
the service of self. He had enthroned 
self in the place of God and to his 
self-made God given homage and 

obedience. He laments the self-love 
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which took him away from his father's 
love. So the change comes from 
a mere loving for food and drink to a 
longing for the father's love, long lost. 
He is now willing to go back as a 
humble penitent. He is now anxious 
to be near his father, if only as a hired 
servant. He wants to have his father's 
kindly guiding hand direct his own 
young but weakened will. Oh ! simply 
to be able to serve his father ! 

The Prodigal's moral nature has 
awakened, his impulses are trans- 
formed, his life is changed. He has 
come to himself. He forsakes his 
old self and selfishness. He seeks a 
simple, serviceable life. He struggles 
back over the road which he thought 
led to fortune, but which he now 
agonizingly hopes may still lead to a 
loving and merciful father. 
'^ ** When he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compas- 
sion, and ran, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him." (Luke x v. 20.) This 
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reception was more than the Prodigal 
expected. It renders impossible his 
humble request to be received as a 
servant. The father's love has antici- 
pated the confession of sin and wrong, 
which was flowing from the hum- 
bled, grateful, and thoroughly peni- 
tent heart. This was more strength- 
ening, more welcome to the Prodigal's 
changed heart than were the fatted 
calf and feast to his weakened consti- 
tution. 

One thing was lacking to the com- 
plete joy of the Prodigal's return. All 
the elder brother's unkindness was 
not forgotten by the younger brother, 
who longed for his forgiveness and 
forgetting sympathy also. But the 
elder brother was one of those unfor- 
tunate natures which can never forget 
and which seldom forgive. "What 
means this sound of gayety which 
strikes his ears as he approaches the 
house I" Impassive, proud, haughty 
and portly, the elder brother calls to a 
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servant and demands the meaning of 
what he hears. The servant replies, 
"Thy brother is come and thy father 
hath killed the fatted calf because he 
hath received him safe and sound." 
(Luke XV. 27.) ** And he was angry 
and would not go in." 

Indeed he was angry. '* When had 
he been given half such a feast and 
celebration as was prepared for this 
wanton spendthrift ? Had not that 
one now returned simply to live on 
the savings of him who had worked 
hard day by day instead of seeing the 
world and living in idleness! No! 
He would not go in." 

" Therefore came the father and en- 
treated the elder son." But the fa- 
ther's loving appeal for a brother's 
sympathy toward him who had sinned 
and suffered for his sin, brings forth 
this answer, — "Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandments: 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid 
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that 1 might make merry with my 
friends." 

The father does not deny this and 
his reply, — ** Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine," shows 
that the elder brother had not yet dis- 
possessed the father of the portion 
falling to him, and that indeed he was 
a dutiful son ; his life had been con- 
stant, conscientious and moral. But 
there was a lack of heart and absence 
of affection. His blamelessness was 
external and not of the heart. The 
elder brother by his words even 
showed the narrowed selfishness. 

He might have been given a kid for 
a feast with his friends as an occasional 
reward for his faithful industry. No 
kid for me ! But a fatted calf for him 
who gained the name of ** Prodigal" 
in Tyre I Not even the least for me 
who had been so unlike this fellow ! 
Nothing for me the ''Unprodigal"! 
But the elder by the words hereby 
used to justiify his blame of the fallen 
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brother, at the same time reveals his 
own nature. His nature was as coldly 
selfish as that younger brother's had 
been impetuously selfish. It was as 
the servile disposition of a hired serv- 
ant, counting only the gain, and was 
not the spirit of a devoted son to a 
loving and deserving father. It was 
that narrow-minded temperament 
which can see actions in only one 
light; and that light is the dimmed 
one of their own narrow experience, 
and of their own bigoted, low-grade, 
but highly intensive imagination. 

The elder brother was undoubtedly 
intended by Christ to represent that 
class which he was continually de- 
nouncing in such scathing words as 
they most truly deserved. "Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men's bones, and of all unclean- 
ness." (Matt, xxiii. 27.) ** Woe unto 
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you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye pay tithes of mint and anise and 
cummin, and have omitted the weight- 
ier matters of law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith; these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other un- 
done." (Matt, xxiii. 23.) "Thou 
hypocrite, first cast the beam out of 
thine own eye." (Matt. vii. 5.) "It 
was meet that we should make merry 
and be glad ; for this thy brother was 
dead and is alive again ; and was lost 
and is found again." 

The intenseness of interest in this 
story of the Prodigal centres in the res- 
toration. "There is joy in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth." (Luke xv. 10.) 
A son regained I A sinner saved I A 
brother resurrected! Should not the 
feelings of the elder brother as well as 
of the father have been like the su- 
preme joyousness of Mary and Martha 
when Christ called forth Lazarus from 
the reeking tomb ? 
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But, do you not suspect that the 
elder brother's heart was dead, and 
could not feel for another? The 
only true, full throbbing heart in the 
story is that of the father. One heart 
dead in the coldest of respectable sel- 
fishness I One heart almost stopped 
through the selfish clogging with 
pleasures! One heart beating on 
through surrender of property, blow 
to family honor, loss of loved one! 
Why did the father's heart still thus 
beat and warm into renewed life one 
who was dead in trespasses and sin ? 
Because subserviency of selfish thought 
for his own good had not quite killed 
the life of his heart! The father 
thought first of his sons, then of him- 
self. The sons thought first "of them- 
selves, and then of their father, if they 
thought at all. They would take all 
the good gifts he could give unto them, 
and give nothing in return. 

Thus in the life of the Prodigal son 
is seen the effect of gifts, good in 
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themselves and to him seemingly so. 
These he asked and obtained. A lov- 
ing father bestowed them. But the 
intended benefit, the much desired 
things brought degradation, misery, 
and a narrow escape from death, 
earthly and eternal. 

Think you not that the Prodigal did 
not with his declining fortune utter 
prayers for help and escape ? Yet no 
saving success but dire disaster turned 
up to his seeking. Still the evil was 
turned into good, for he came to him- 
self, realized his selfishness, and went 
to knock as a suppliant at his father's 
door. ' * Father I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son ; make me as one 
of thy hired servants." That sub- 
missive, humble and faltering prayer 
was more than answered. 

It was Christ in the agony of Geth- 
semane prayed, — "O My Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me: nevertheless not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt." (Matt. xxvi. 39.) We, 
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too, pray, — ** O God, give me the por- 
tion of goods that should fall to me! 
As I will. Thou Shalt doll" Our 
prayers are answered. But the prom- 
ise is often fortunately fulfilled so dif- 
erently from what we sought. We 
get not the goods we coveted ; we get 
nothing; or, we get even worse than 
nothing. Yet in this contrary fulfill- 
ment of our petition we are sometimes 
by the very djsappointment given a 
divine gift, which is the discernment 
of what it would be wiser for us to 
seek. 

What can we ask and receive? 
" Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me." 
(Psalm li. ID.) What can we seek 
and find? "Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you." (Matt. vi. 33.) What shall be 
opened to our knocking? "Behold, 
I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it : for thou hast 
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a little strength, and hast kept My 
word, and hast not denied My name." 
(Rev. iii. 8.) "I am the way, the 
truth and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me." (John 
xiv. 6.) 

Truly, no man cometh unto the Fa- 
ther, nor cometh unto a right under- 
standing of gifts, except he learn of 
Christ. Better leave the gold hidden 
in the earth than to hide it as a miser's 
hoard. "For what shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ? " (Mark viii. 
36.) Ah, it is the spiritual which is 
of far more value than the material. 
Christ declares it. He, who sought 
less in this world than the foxes with 
their holes and the birds with their 
nests, reveals the worth of things to 
lie not in themselves but in the spirit 
with which they are given or received. 

An unselfish, loving, consecrated 
purpose is the talisman which will 
bring God's best gifts unto us. A 
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thoughtful, loving, sympathetic spirit 
is the alchemist's stone which will 
change our trifling gifts into an ines- 
timable treasure in the hand and in 
the heart of the receiver. Let us seek 
for ourselves, and let us endeavor to 
be the means of extending to others 
that greatest of blessings which is the 
gift of God, eternal life through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Benediction : " Now, unto |Iim that 
is able to keep you from falling, and 
present you faultless before the pres- 
ence of His glory, with an exceeding 
joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, 
be gloiy and majesty, dominion and 
power, now and forever. Amen." 
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